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Notes. 

On Thursday, March 3, Professor Georg Steindorff 
gave a lecture in the Egyptian Rooms of the Museum 
to about one hundred and fifty of the auditors of his 
course at the Lowell Institute on the History, Social 
Conditions, and Religion of Egypt. 

At the invitation of the Committee on the Museum, 
a Catalogue of the current exhibition of Turner's 
Jjiber Studiorum has been prepared by Mr. Francis 
BuUard, the lender of the greater part of the plates 
exhibited, and is now on sale at the door and in the 
gallery. 

The School of the Museum is to be represented at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition at St. Louis next 
summer by envois from the Departments of Painting 
(Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell, instructor), Drawing from 
Life (Mr. Frank W. Benson, instructor), Drawing 
from the Antique (Mr. Philip L. Hale, instructor). 
Modeling (Mr. Bela L. Pratt, instructor), and Design 
(Mr. C. Howard Walker, instructor). These envois 
form a part of the exhibits in the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition. The paintings are fifty-three 
in number, consisting of portraits and studies from 
life. The drawings from life and the antique number 
over a hundred; the pieces of sculpture eight, four 
statues and four reliefs ; and the examples of design 
include a large number of subjects relating to the 
various applied arts. The envois of the Department 
of Design were exhibited at Room 616, Huntington 
Chambers, during the week ending March 12. 

On public holidays which fall on Monday the 
Museum opens at 9 A. M. instead of remaining closed 
until noon. This rule will apply on Memorial Day, 
May 30, when the Museum will be open from 9 till 5. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

The number of admissions to the Museum in the 
month of January, 1904, was 20,761 ; in February, 
19,843. Last year the numbers were 20,789 and 
23,317. Ou the nine Sundays that fell this year in 
these two months, 21,128 visitors entered the Museum, 
as against 18,478 on eight Sundays in 1903. 



Exhibition of Americana. 

Attention is called to a projected loan exhibition of 
early American prints, including engravings, etchings, 
wood-cuts, etc., to be opened next autumn. It is at 
present proposed to restrict it to work produced in 
this country before 1820, although an earlier year will 
be adopted as a limit provided enough material is 
available. In the absence of any satisfactory hand- 
book on early American prints, the catalogue of this 
exhibition will prove useful to collectors. 

Its success will depend in a great measure on its 
completeness. Among the early prints some are known 
to exist in one or two impressions only ; a number of 
these will be represented, thanks to the courtesy of 
private collectors. It is hoped that other rare early 
prints may come to light on this occasion. To this 
end, offers of loans from owners of early prints would 
be welcome. 



Manual of Italian Renaissance 
Sculpture. 

The Manual of Italian Renaissance Sculpture, by 
Mr. Benjamin Ives Oilman, Secretary of the Museum, 
announced in the last Bulletin, has since been pub- 
lish^ and is now on sale at the Museum. 

The volume is based on the collection of casts in 
the Italian Renaissance room, which although not 
large is a representative one. Several original works 
of the same period, reliefs in terra cotta and plaster, 
loans or gifts to the Museum, are installed in the same 
room for want of appropriate space elsewhere. While 
these are not referred to in the Manual, they will be of 
especial interest to its readers. The works of which 
the casts are reproductions form the subject of a series 
of descriptive notices, chiefly designed as an aid to 
the reader in the detailed scrutiny of the objects. To 
each artist is devoted a brief biographical sketch men- 
tioning his principal achievements, and giving some 
statement of his place in the development of sculpture 
in Italy. A bibliography precedes the text, which is 
followed by an index of the places where the works 
described are now preserved. 

The Manual embodies a novelty in catalogue making 
in regard to which the suffrages of those who use it 
are awaited with interest. In view of possible future 
additions to the collection which would disturb con- 
secutive numbering, the casts are designated by their 
numbers in the Museum Registers. To find the de- 
scription, in the book, of any cast seen in the room 
requires therefore an index of numbers; and this is 
printed for ease of reference, not among the pages of 
the book but inside the front cover. Likewise, to find 
in the room any cast described in the book requires 
a plan of the arrangement of the room, and this is 
printed for the same reason inside the back cover. 
The index is placed first because it leads into the 
book, the plan last because it leads out of the book. 

The present Manual, the Catalogue of the Museum 
collection of casts of Greek and Roman Sculpture by 
Mr. Edward Robinson, and that of the casts from 
the antique at the Berlin Museum by Friederichs- 
Wolters are the only existing books treating of the 
great epochs of sculpture in the form of a commentary 
upon a collection of reproductions. Despite the mani- 
fest imperfections of casts, books like these greatly 
aid the student of the history of art in acquiring that 
familiarity with the works themselves, which is the in- 
dispensable foundation of his knowledge. To the much 
larger number of persons whose aim is purely that of 
intelligent enjoyment, they offer in narrow compass 
data, which if given at all in histories and monographs 
of art are often effectually concealed amid masses of 
material irrelevant to the inquiry into artistic intention. 



The Ceramic Room. 

ORIENTAL PORCELAINS AND JADES. 

Following upon the rearrangement of the European 

ceramics (see Bulletin I., page 29), that of the Oriental 

porcelains and the jades completes the redistribution 

of the Ceramic Room, and involves some changes as 
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well in the installment of many European objects. As 
the room is now planned, the works of the Chinese 
and the Japanese are brought together more obvi- 
ously than before, while the sequence of European 
works is made almost complete. Thus, the Venetian 
glass and the Persian ceramics have been brought into 
the neighborhood of the other European glass and the 
pottery upon which individually Persia and Venice had 
so much mfluence, while the Chinese porcelains have 
been so distributed as to accent their internal relation 
of period and style in a way that previously the collec- 
tion hardly seemed to permit. Works by the Chinese 
in their unique " glaze " also, and in the hard stones, 
have been recast and installed so as to afford more 
purely aesthetic pleasure than before. 

The Chinese ceramics at present are comprised in 
the following cases : two of blue and white, of which 
one contains works of the Kang-hsi period, 1662-1722, 
and one of the Yung-chen and Klen-lung period, 1723- 
95 ; one case of " five color " and " Famille Verte " of 
the Ming Dynasty and the Kang-hsi period of the 
Tsing Dynasty; one case of the later polychrome 
decoration ; and one floor case and two wall cases of 
" single color " pieces belonging to the periods already 
named. Of these the Kang-hsi " blue and white " case 
is, through the predominance of the pieces collected 
by Dr. Rogers, unusually fine in large part ; the Kien- 
lung is rather limited in type, though of good quality , 
the " five-colored " case contains two covered jars of 
remarkable magnificence, and several " balauster jars " 
of more than ordinary beauty. Among the " single 
color " specimens are some enchanting pieces of white 
from the Ross and Rogers collections, one statuette 
bequeathed by Mrs. J. W. Sever in particular, of rare 
quality ; there are two antique celadon greens in the 
large central " single color " case, admirable copper 
reds and some good blues in the wall cases — all of 
which will no doubt win the attention that their pre- 
vious obscure arrangement has somewhat withheld 
from them. 

The shelves of the " Cochin " earthenware blues and 
greens of the Ming period, with the neighboring case 
of Korean pottery, will present at a glance their kindred 
qualities of vigor, delightful tone and reposeful surface, 
while the two cases of Japanese pottery nearby contain 
a choice of objects from Mr. Denman Ross's collection, 
which carry these qualities to inimitable degrees. 

The pottery of Mexico and Peru, with that of the 
Zuni and the Moqui, complete the wall cases with 
forms and designs undeniably affined to the beauties 
of the more perfected works that dominate the room. 

In another than the field of ceramics, moreover, 
there are changes to arrest the visitor in the " enamel " 
case, and the newly housed crystals, which have been 
removed from the familiar collection of jades to exhibit 
their brilliancy hors concours. 

Finally, as if to bring the development of porcelains 
back to Europe, there has been found place for a dis- 
play of Canton ware, generally called by the name of 
" Lowestoft," which leads so naturally to Bow and 
Bristol, and the Chinoiseries of Derby. 



The Bartlett Collection. 

BRONZE STATUETTES. 

The installation of the Bartlett Collection of Classical 
Antiquities having been at length completed, oppor- 
tunity will be taken to give in this and succeeding 
numbers of the Bulletin more extended notices of indi- 
vidual objects than was possible in the general account 
of the collection already published. 

We begin with the bronze statuettes. Among these 
the first in importance is an Apollo from Thebes in 
Bceotia. It is representative of the beginning of 
plastic art in Greece and a very rare example. More 
precise evidence for its date is furnished by the style 
of the inscription on the legs, which are engraved with 



very early (though not the most primitive) Boeotian 
characters, assigned to the seventh century B. C. 
This inscription is an heroic couplet running : 

Mantiklos dedicated me from his 
tithe to the far-darter of the silver 
bow; do thou, Phcebos, give gra- 
cious recompense. 

The place where Mantiklos dedicated the figure may 
well have been the much-honored sanctuary of Ismenian 
Apollo outside the walls of Thebes. 

The god stood holding a bow in his outstretched 
left hand. He wore a helmet, — the crest was inserted 
in the hole at the top of the head, — a cuirass, too, it 
seems, and possibly carried a spear in his right hand. 
His eyes were glass or jewels. 

The artist's power of expression does not respond 
to his needs. He is not free from the tradition of the 
primitive wooden images of Greece and the attempt 
to show his god as a man of war but beautiful withal 
was far beyond his skill. Nevertheless the figure is 
not without feeling and is characterized by an effort 
after simplicity and directness, the realization of which 
is the glory of the later history of Greek art. 

Next in point of time, though with a long interval, 
is the statuette of a nude youth reported to have been 
found in the bed of the river Kladeos, which flows 
past the sanctuary at Olympia. This was made in the 
second half of the sixth century B. C. It was doubt- 
less an offermg by a victor in some Olympic games, 
and represented him standing, with his long hair bound 
with a circlet falling on his shoulders, and holding 
branches, the symbols of victory, or jumping weights, 
perhaps, indicating the contest in which he had been 
successful. The pose is somewhat stiff and there are 
faults of proportion ; for example, the head is too 
large and the hands are too small. In spite of these, 
the figure illustrates typically the charm inherent in 
works of formative periods. With the severity and 
restraint due in part to limitations imposed by his 
times and restricting the development of all his thought, 
the artist has expressed himself with freshness and 
convincing sincerity. The care in rendering details, 
the decorative treatment of the hair, the delicacy of 
the modelling and a certain sweetness given to the 
features, evince themselves in competition with a con- 
scious dryness and stiffness of the whole. The boy 
stands on his feet, and the figure strikes a true note 
of life, health and activity. This little athlete is a 
product of Peloponnesian art after Ionian influences 
had begun to modify it in the direction of softness and 
delicacy. The attractive color of the surface is char- 
acteristic of bronzes found at Olympia. 

The horseman from Mantineia, in Arkadia, is a 
later example of Peloponnesian art, unfortunately so 
damaged by fire that details have been inore or less 
effaced. It is however apparent that there has been 
gain toward freedom since the time of the Olympia 
statuette, though that shows the more careful work- 
manship. The rider here, as is usual in archaic Greek 
art, is of rather small proportions relatively to the 
horse. Like the others, this statuette was probably a 
dedicatory offering at some shrine — perhaps that of 
the hero-horsemen Kastor and Polydeukes, who are 
known to have had a sanctuary at Mantineia. 

The nude Dionysos with feet and arms lost is an 
example of the Greek art of Egypt under the Ptole- 
mies after 323 B. C. The god is to be recognized 
from the ivy wreath he wears. The long hair rolled 
up behind, with side locks falling on the shoulders, 
j and the softness of the flesh are also characteristic of 
j the wine-god in the art of this period. He very fre- 
quently, too, as here, wears high hunting boots. The 
pose of the figure suggests influence of the art of 
Praxiteles. (Compare the Hermes, cast No. 516.) 

The gilded statuette, which comes from France, is 
of the class called Gr<eco-Roman — work of the latest 
stage of Greek art executed chiefly for the Roman 



